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the intrigues of each couple forming a separate
thread wound into the complex web of the plot, is
alone enough to make any following of the story a
great difficulty. On the fly-leaf of a copy of Cleo-
patra which lies before me, some dear lady of the
seventeenth century has very conscientiously written
out " a list of the Pairs of Lovers/' and there are
thirteen pairs. Pharamond begins almost in the
same manner as a novel by the late Mr. G. P. R.
James might. When the book opens we discover
the amorous Marcomine and the valiant Genebaud
sallying forth along the bank of a river on two
beautiful horses of the best jennet-race. Through-
out the book all the men are valiant, all the ladies
are passionate and chaste. The heroes enter the
lists covered with rubies, loosely embroidered over
surcoats of gold and silk tissue; their heads " shine
with gold, enamel and precious stones, with the
hinder part covered with an hundred plumes of
different colours/1 They are mounted upon horses
" whose whiteness might outvie the purest snow
upon the frozen Alps/' They pierce into woodland
dells, where they by chance discover renowned prin-
cesses, nonpareils of beauty, in imminent danger,
and release them. They attack hordes of deadly
pirates, and scatter their bodies along the shore;
and yet, for all their warlike fire and force, they are
as gentle as marmozets in a lady's boudoir. They
are especially admirable in the putting forth of
sentiments, in glozing over a subtle difficulty in love,
in tying a knot of silk or fastening a lock of hair to
their bonnet. They will steal into a cabinet so
softly that a lady who is seated there, in a reverie,